THE  FIRST  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
GLASGOW 


PART  I. 

By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Campbell,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Robert  Blacader  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Blacader  of  Tulliallan  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Edmonstone  of  that  ilk.*  His  claim 
to  Sixtus  IV  that  he  was  de  nobile  genere  ex  utroque  parente  is  therefore 
justifiable.  He  was  born  probably  about  1445.  But  he  was  the  scion 
of  no  great  house  and  only  the  younger  son  of  a lesser  baron.  His  fortunes 
in  the  age  of  James  III  were  likely  to  depend  on  the  ruthlessness  of  his 
arm  or  the  astuteness  of  his  conduct.  His  clerical  calling  may  have 
deprived  him  of  the  personal  use  of  armed  force  in  pursuit  of  his  ends, 
though  he  was  often  allied  with  those  who  used  it,  but  his  mind  showed 
a tenacity,  vigour,  astuteness  and  ruthlessness  in  matters  great  and 
small  alike,  from  prosecuting  a demand  for  a primacy  to  recovery  of  a 
debt  for  five  marks,  which  made  him  as  formidable  as  any  mailed  baron. 
He  sued  “ BeU  the  Cat  ” before  the  Council — and  successfully. 

The  founding  of  St.  Andrews  University,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
paternal  estate  of  Tulliallan,  gave  Blacader  easy  access  to  a scholar’s 
career  though,  beyond  the  condition  in  the  papal  erection  of  Lasswade 
into  a prebend  of  St.  Salvator’s  that  the  holder  shall  be  a doctor  or 
licentiate  in  utroque  jure  and  some  grants  to  Glasgow  University,  there  is 
no  great  evidence  that  Blacader  had  any  deep  interest  in  things  scholastic. 
The  prebend  itself  was  created  to  suit  a purpose  of  his  own.  He  was  a 
determinant  in  St.  Andrews  University,  1461-62.  In  1464  he  journeyed 
to  Paris  to  “ finish  his  education,”  was  admitted  as  a bachelor,  and 
graduated  a licentiate  in  1465.  What  influence  the  later  Nominalist 
teaching,  then  the  doctrine  of  that  University,  had  upon  his  mind  and 
character  one  can  only  conjecture.  With  its  sceptical  tendency  it  may 
only  have  further  developed  the  shrewd  and  calculating  qualities  of  a 
mind  which  a prolonged  stay  at  the  court  of  Sixtus  IV  certainly  made 
cynical.  To  his  credit  that  stay  did  not  make  him  debauched.  Avarice, 
not  lust  of  the  flesh,  was  to  be  his  ruling  passion.  He  at  least  confined 
himself  to  one,  among  churchmen  who  devoted  themselves  riotously 
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and  resolutely  to  both  these  passions.  His  university  training  placed 
him  on  the  threshold,  not  of  a theological,  but  of  a diplomatic  career. 

In  1471,  Blacader  appears  as  nuntius  of  James  III  to  Paul  II.  Judging 
from  the  date  of  his  entry  to  St.  Andrews  University,  he  might  be  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  must  have  shown  considerable 
ability  to  have  been  appointed  the  King’s  messenger  to  the  Pope.  There 
is  no  record  of  how  Blacader  gained  his  mission.  James  III  was  quick 
to  recognise  ability  and  employ  it,  sometimes  with  disastrous  results  to 
employed  and  employer.  The  fall  of  the  Boyds  had  left  James  more  a 
free  agent  than  he  had  been  hitherto  and  Albany  was  not  yet  a malign 
power  in  the  land.  Perhaps  William  Scheves  commended  Blacader  to 
James.  Scheves  had  been  a regent  in  the  University  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  was  a determinant.  Till  their  quarrel  over  the  raising  of 
Glasgow  to  metropolitan  status,  the  two  men  were  closely  connected. 
They  may  have  worked  together  in  the  overthrow  of  Graham,  and  cer- 
tainly did  so  in  the  elevation  of  Scheves  to  the  metropolitan  chair  from 
which  Graham  was  deposed.  Scheves  was  a physician  as  well  as  a clerk. 
He  was  practising  at  court  in  1471.  Doubtless  he  was  one  of  the  “ low  ” 
men  with  whom  James  was  beginning  to  be  associated.  By  1478,  with 
Blacader’s  help,  he  had  lifted  himself  high  enough  and  quickly  enough, 
as  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ropes  of 
Lauder  Bridge  in  1482.  Scheves,  aware  of  Blacader’s  capabilities  (his 
subsequent  commissions  as  envoy  to  Rome,  France  and  Spain  show  him 
to  have  been  a fair  linguist  despite  the  international  use  of  Latin),  in  all 
likelihood  commended  him  to  James  while  attaching  him  also  to  his 
own  interests.  Blacader’s  first  achievement  recorded  in  Rome  violated 
the  law  of  his  own  land  and  showed  him  serving  from  the  beginning 
the  prime  interests  of  Robert  Blacader  in  procuring  or  seeking  to  procure 
for  himself  the  fair  Abbey  of  Melrose. 

He  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  last  year  of  Paul  II.  First  impressions 
may  mark  deeply,  and  the  colossal  wealth  in  ducats  and  diamonds  left 
by  that  Pope  in  the  Treasury  manifested  to  the  Scot  how  ecclesiastical 
office  could  be  managed  with  great  financial  profit  to  the  holder.  The 
lesson  was  learned.  About  the  time  he  died,  a Venetian  referred  to  him 
as  a " rich  Scottish  bishop,”  and  Venetian  standards  of  luxury  were  not 
paltry.  The  actual  commission  which  brought  him  to  Rome  could  hardly 
have  been  to  seek  Melrose  for  himself,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  he  enjoyed  that  abbacy.  It  may  be  that  James  was  willing 
that  he  should  have  it,  but  that  on  his  return,  or  in  his  absence,  if  he 
remained  long  in  Rome,  Parliament,  or  some  noble  faction,  rejected  the 
“ provision,”  and  the  King  gave  the  Abbacy  to  " Richard,”  who  was 
Abbot  between  1471  and  1476.  The  letter  of  Paul  to  James  shows  that 
the  appointment  to  the  Abbacy  of  Arbroath  of  Richard  Guthrie  was 
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part  of  the  business  on  which  Blacader  came,  and  that  Blacader  (by  fair 
words  or  hard  cash)  had  on  his  own  account  moved  the  Pope  to  grant 
him  Melrose  on  a vacancy  occurring.  Paul  in  the  letter  vouches  politely 
for  his  suitability  and  address  as  an  ambassador.  i 

The  Abbey  of  Arbroath  was  one  of  the  richest  in  Scotland.  As  early 
as  1464,  when  Bishop  of  Brechin,  Patrick  Graham,  had  disputed  with 
Malcolm  Brydy,  the  Abbot,  over  certain  contributions  which  he  claimed 
from  Churches  attached  to  it.  In  1469  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  further- 
ance of  a Papal  indult  withdrawing  the  “ exemptions”  of  monasteries 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  placed  the  Abbey  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop.  In  1470,  Graham,  as  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  imprisoned 
Brydy,  and  finally  had  him  deposed.  The  offence  of  which  he  was 
accused,  Herkless  and  Hannay  think  to  have  been  a serious  one,  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  on  two  occasions  at  least  he  had  resisted  or  protested 
against  the  same  Bishop's  rapacity.  He  disappeared  suddenly,  and  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  was  victim  or  villain.  In  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  he  could  have  been  more  than  a little  of  both.  At 
any  rate,  on  November  3rd,  Richard  Guthrie  was  elected  Abbot  per 
viam  Spiritus  sancti,  with  the  help  of  interested  or  compensated  parties. 
Guthrie  was  a nominee  of  James  and  his  confessor.  Blacader  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  notify  the  Pope  that  Guthrie  had  been  elected,  that  the  King 
approved,  that  the  Chapter  of  St.  Andrews  had  confirmed  the  election 
and  to  ask  for  his  confirmation  also  in  the  matter. 

The  past  few  decades  had  seen  the  progressive  accumulation  by  the 
Popes  of  the  right  of  ” provision  ” not  only  to  bishoprics,  but  to  the  larger 
monasteries  and  benefices  also.  The  right  was  established  with  varying 
success  in  Europe.  In  some  countries  it  was  never  effectively  established. 
In  Scotland,  where  government  by  faction  was  the  rule  (or  misrule)  in 
a King’s  minority,  the  Popes  had  some  measure  of  success.  The  dilapida- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  the  result,  for  by  means  legal  or  illegal,  the 
abbot  had  to  spoil  his  benefice  to  pay  the  papal  fee  or  tax  for  his 
“ provision.”  Efforts  were  made  to  stop  this  practice.  James  I’s  laws 
against  ” barratry,”  ” the  unauthorised  pursuit  of  benefices  or  pensions,” 
were  re-enacted  from  time  to  time  with  varying  fortune  by  his  successors. 
In  1462  James  Ill’s  Parliament  asserted  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
‘‘  provide  ” to  bishoprics.  In  1471  the  matter  of  monasteries  was  specifi- 
cally dealt  with  by  Parliament.  It  condemned  purchase,  the  enhanced 
taxes  offered  in  competition,  the  unauthorised  commendations  and 
annexations.  Any  who  impetrated  abbeys,  “ quilikis  wes  nivir  at  the 
court  of  Rome  befor,”  or  contravened  the  acts  were  traitors.  According 
to  the  law,  Blacader  was  one. 
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Addressing  James,  Paul  asserts  that  the  Bishop,  Graham,  had  no 
power  to  confirm  such  an  election,  but  he  makes  Guthrie  abbot  by  con- 
sistorial  appointment,  thus  meeting  James’s  wishesd  The  formula 
adopted  was  one  by  which  friction  between  Pope  and  Scottish  King 
was  not  infrequently  avoided,  each  side  asserting  his  right  but  meeting 
the  wishes  of  the  other.  Blacader  succeeded  in  having  Guthrie  appointed, 
and  he  became  Abbot  of  Arbroath.  There  is  no  evidence  that  James 
expressed  the  wish  that  his  messenger  should  be  made  abbot  of  Melrose. 
The  Pope’s  mention  of  the  King’s  wishes  refers  only  to  Arbroath.  He 
confers  Melrose  on  Robert,  because  he  has  “ zealously  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  his  sovereign  and  pleased  himself  by  his  life  and 
conduct. ”2  Paul  was  free  from  the  stain  of  nepotism  though  a Pope’s 
nephew  himself.  He  was  more  concerned  with  sound  administration 
than  many  of  his  successors.  Seeing  in  Blacader  a rising  young  man, 
he  may  have  wished  to  attach  him  to  the  papal  cause  by  a “provision” 
that  would  cost  him  nothing  and  might  profit  him  much.  He  may  have 
wished  to  please  James  by  honouring  his  messenger  ; he  had  few  enough 
friends  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  state  of  his  coffers  was  illustrative 
of  the  kind  of  conduct  that  most  pleased  Paul,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Blacader,  seeing  an  opportunity,  committed  “ barratry  ’’  to  gain 
the  Abbey  of  Melrose  which  had  fallen  vacant  in  1471,  perhaps  before 
he  had  left  for  Rome. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  he  ever  enjoyed  the  abbacy.  The  records 
between  1471  and  1476  show  that  “ Richard,”  not  Robert,  was  Abbot. 
In  1474,  when  he  received  the  precentorship  of  Dunkeld  he  is  styled 
“ clerk  of  St.  Andrews  diocese  and  principle  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  Scots  to  the  Pope.”  This  is  not  exactly  conclusive,  but  looks  as  if 
it  were  his  official  designation.  Dowden  states  that  in  1476  he  resigned 
both  abbacy  and  precentory  and  was  provided  to  pensions  of  120  merks 
and  £20  Scots  respectively  out  of  the  revenues  thereof.  Blacader  spent 
most  of  the  years  1471-1478  at  Rome  as  King’s  representative.  His 
provision  to  Melrose,  in  view  of  the  1471  act,  was  too  flagrant  an  act  of 
“ barratry  ” to  hope  to  succeed.  The  King  presumably  ignored  the  Pope’s 
“ provision  ” and  had  his  own  nominee  elected  and  confirmed.  When 
“ Richard  ” died  and  his  successor  applied  to  Rome,  Blacader,  who  had 
the  Papal  ear,  probably  got  the  Pope  to  put  pressure  on  the  applicant, 
John  Fraser,  to  grant  him  a pension  of  120  merks  as  a condition  of  the 
appointment.  The  practice  of  blackmailing  another  claimant,  when  he 
came  to  Rome  to  receive  confirmation,  for  a pension  out  of  the  benefice, 
was  used  by  Patrick  Graham  at  this  time  also.  John  Fraser  succeeded 
Blacader  as  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  when  he  became  Bishop.  He 
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became  Chancellor  of  Glasgow  after  Blacader’s  translation  there,  and  was 
ultimately  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ross.  It  looks  as  if  the  two  became 
fairly  close  friends  and  compounded  to  mulct  Melrose.  No  evidence 
exists  that  Blacader  ever  performed  the  duties  of  precentor  in  Dunkeld. 

He  was  at  Rome  in  1471,  in  1474  and  in  1476,  perhaps  continually 
from  1471-8,  the  years  of  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  Patrick  Graham, 
.Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  As  King’s  representative,  he  must  have 
played  a central  part  in  the  obscure  intrigues  of  that  unhappy  tragedy. 
It  was  the  Rome  of  Sixtus  IV,  most  infamous  of  nepotists,  where  every- 
thing could  be  bought  or  sold. 

Here  in  the  summer  of  1471  came  Patrick  Graham,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  intent  on  having  his  diocese  raised  to  metropolitan  rank. 
Buchanan  avers  him  to  have  been  an  early  reformer  of  the  Church. 
From  actual  evidence,  he  appears  to  have  had  little  in  common  with  the 
Reformation  except  the  zeal  which  some  of  its  magnates  showed  for  the 
possession  of  Abbey  lands.  Graham  enjoyed  the  revenues  of,  or  pensions 
from,  not  a few  of  these  and  tried  hard  to  enjoy  more.  This  revenue  he 
scattered  in  Rome  to  secure  for  his  Church  the  status  of  an  Archbishopric. 
Pride  in  his  own  royal  descent  and  in  the  dignity  of  St.  Andrews  en- 
hanced by  the  foundation  of  the  University  and  the  illustrious  episcopate 
of  his  uncle.  Bishop  Kennedy,  as  well  as  the  factious  thirst  for  power 
common  to  every  Scottish  noble,  doubtless  influenced  his  actions.  His 
love  of  authority  had  already  called  upon  him  a weighty  rebuke  from 
Paul  II  when  he  had  confirmed  the  election  of  Guthrie  to  Arbroath. 
His  treatment  of  the  Franciscans  does  reveal,  as  often  in  headstrong  men, 
some  generous  element  in  his  character.  His  besetting  sin  was  that  by 
which  the  angels  fell ; Blacader’s  was  more  akin  to  that  commonly 
attributed  to  Judas — greed,  and  on  one  notable  occasion  the  latter’s 
actions  showed  a similarity  to  those  of  that  disciple. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1472,  St.  Andrews  was  elevated  to  metropolitan 
rank.  Whatever  Graham’s  motives  were,  many  of  the  reasons  put 
forward  in  the  Papal  Bull — e.g.,  that  trial  of  cases  in  St.  Andrews  would 
avoid  delay  and  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  temptation  to  take  ecclesiastical 
cases  to  forbidden  courts — were  sound.*  Centralisation  might  have 
given  order  and  efficiency  to  an  ecclesiastical  administration  which  was 
often  chaotic.  Graham  as  Archbishop  might  hope  to  do  in  the  Church 
what  James  I,  II  and  IV  aimed  to  do  in  the  State.  But  the  Scottish 
Bishops  had  little  desire  to  be  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  civil  power 
resented  the  method  by  which  he  secured  his  advancement.  His  un- 
scrupulousness in  appropriating  revenues  which  may  have  been,  but  as 
often  were  not  his  due  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  seeking  personal 
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aggrandisement — though  these  were  spent  in  upholding  the  power  and 
dignity  of  his  see.  Before  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  fell  foul  of  James 
in  the  matter  of  the  Priory  of  Coldingham.  All  these  things  united  to 
encompass  his  fall.  Over  all  Graham’s  doings,  Blacader  may  have  held 
a watching  brief  for  James.  He  was  James’s  accredited  representative 
at  Rome.  Whatever  the  Royal  instructions  he  failed  to  stop  the  project 
of  the  Archbishopric.  Personal  desire  to  stop  the  actual  erection  may 
have  been  quite  absent.  He  may  have  seen  that  an  official  of  a Metro- 
politan would  soon  be  a greater  power  in  the  Church  and  State  than  a 
provincial  Bishop.  At  all  events  Blacader  lost  no  time  in  being  attached 
to  the  metropolitan  see.  But  the  doings  of  Graham  at  Rome  were  reported 
in  no  favourable  light  in  Scotland,  as  was  witnessed  by  the  reception 
he  got  on  his  return.  That  he  returned  also  as  papal  Nuncio  to  raise 
money  for  a Crusade  against  the  Turk,  still  less  improved  his  chance  of 
welcome.  If  Blacader  and  Scheves  were  by  now  among  the  plotters 
against  Graham,  there  must  have  been  a smile  on  their  faces. 

The  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Graham  on  his  return  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  here.  King,  clergy  and  Council  alike  rejected  his  appoint- 
ment. For  a “ weak  ” King,  James  acted  with  amazing  determination. 
Graham’s  temporalities  were  twice  seized,  his  revenues — according  to 
Buchanan — confiscated.  Henry  Scheves,  brother  of  William,  was  ap- 
pointed to  levy  the  customs  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  Crown.  Everyone 
united  against  the  Bishop.  Complaints  were  sent  to  Rome,  coming,  or 
purporting  to  come  from  King,  clergy.  Chapter,  University,  Town, 
populace  and  province.  As  Sixtus  was  not  getting  the  sum  Graham  had 
promised  for  his  elevation,  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  them.  Despite  the 
danger  of  agreeing  with  Buchanan  this  last  wholesale  attack  on  the 
Archbishop  does  suggest,  to  use  an  Americanism,  a ramp.  William  Scheves, 
as  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  appointed  in  1474,  must  have  formulated, 
if  not  fomented,  a good  few  of  the  complaints.  Such  a storm  bursting 
on  his  head  might  have  driven  a sane  man  silly,  and  Graham  already 
nourished  in  his  troubled  mind  a form  of  egoism,  bordering  on  megalomania. 
Little  wonder  he  became  mad. 

The  Roman  end  of  the  business  was  handled  by  the  King’s  orator, 
Robert  Blacader,  by  now  chief  Scottish  representative  there.  His  con- 
nection with  heresy  hunting  is  interesting.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Paul  II,  who  set  his  face  against  any  philosophical  religious 
tendency  to  undermine  papal  authority.  He  was  indirectly  connected 
with  the  deposition  of  Brydy,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  for  some  crime  against 
ecclesiastical  authority.  He  is  now  chief  prosecutor  of  the  cause  against 
Graham;  he  was  to  become  the  “persecutor”  of  the  Lollards.  The 
heresy  most  feared  by  the  orthodox  churchmen  since  the  Conciliars  was 
not  so  much  heresy  in  theological  doctrine — later  Nominalists  could  be 
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sceptical  enough — but  heresy  against  the  authoritative  ecclesiastical 
system  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  charge  that  Graham 
sought  to  break  away  from  Rome  and  make  himself  a Scottish  Pope  was 
therefore  most  serious,  and  that  too  was  brought  against  him.  In  prosecut- 
ing the  case,  Blacader  would  certainly  harp  most  on  this  chord.  An 
examination  of  the  charges  he  brought  against  the  Kyle  Lollards  will 
show  how  much  it  was  the  undermining  of  the  papal  system  that  he 
feared. 

Scheves,  who  had  with  royal  support  instigated  the  charges,  investi- 
gated the  case  along  with  Huseman,  the  papal  legate,  who  must  have 
received  much  of  his  information  from  Blacader.  Herkless  and  Hannay 
find  in  the  gift  of  Lasswade  to  Blacader  the  price  Scheves  paid  for  his 
co-operation.  In  1472,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  archepiscopal  dignity, 
the  Church  of  Lasswade  among  others  had  been  united  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  In  1476  Blacader  appears  as  Rector.  In  1478  he  secured 
papal  confirmation  for  the  erection  of  a hospital  and  the  endowment 
of  a chaplain  at  Lasswade,  together  with  an  Indulgence  for  its  mainten- 
ance. The  remaining  emoluments  were  to  provide  the  prebend  of  a 
canonry  in  St.  Salvator’s  collegiate  Church  in  St.  Andrews  which  he 
was  to  hold.  The  income  of  the  Church  at  Lasswade  was  ;^i5o.  Robert’s 
zeal  pro  receptione  pauperum  infirmorum  languidorum  et  aliorum 
miseriabilium  personarum  amounted  to  £20  annually  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  hospital  and  the  attached  chaplain.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  parish  churches  were  being  impoverished  by  collegiate 
foundations.  After  the  deduction  of  five  merks  annually  for  the  saying 
of  common  mass  in  the  Parish  Church,  Robert  was  £100  to  the  good 
or  more,  on  the  whole  business.  1 Scheves,  who  administered  the  see  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  hoped  to  secure  it,  must  have  more  than  acquiesced 
in  his  profit.  Why  the  reward  came  in  this  way  may  simply  have  been 
that  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  Scheves,  who  was  feeling  the  heavy 
drain  on  his  finances  of  intriguing  for  the  archbishopric,  could  pay  Blacader 
for  his  support.  Robert,  who  had  “ blackmailed  ” the  Abbacy  of  Melrose 
for  150  merks  and  the  precentory  of  Dunkeld  for  20,  may  have  had 
one  of  those  mediaeval  fits  of  remorse  or  compunction  of  the  sort  which 
made  James  IV  wear  an  iron  girdle  next  his  skin,  and  when  he  received 
his  reward  this  time  sought  to  do  some  good  work  in  erecting  the  hospital. 
He  received  an  extensive  absolution  in  return.  The  prebend  was  subse- 
quently suppressed  and  the  revenues  again  attached  to  St.  Andrews. 
One  wonders  if  the  hospital  was  ever  erected. 

The  reward  was  as  much  for  present  as  for  past  services.  In  the 
spring  of  1478  Scheves  was  made  archbishop  though  conflicting  accounts 
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of  his  appointment  exist.  Between  January  and  June  he  received  papal 
provision  in  Rome.  Blacader  was  further  rewarded  by  filling  Scheves’s 
vacated  post  as  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1478,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  national  affairs  appearing 
among  the  Lords  of  Council  in  their  trial  of  civil  cases.  He  seems  closely 
associated  with  Argyll,  and  followed  him  later  in  his  desertion  of  James 
III.  The  partnership  at  St.  Andrews  was  an  uneasy  one.  Scheves  and 
Blacader  had  been  too  closely  allied  not  to  be  suspicious  of  each  other. 
As  the  former  had  served  Graham,  so  might  Blacader  serve  him.  There 
was  little  chance,  however,  of  Blacader  ousting  Scheves  at  the  moment. 
Thomas  Spens,  who  had  served  James  well  as  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
now  old  and  frail.  Blacader  sought  and  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of 
Aberdeen  as  a step  to  the  ultimate  possession  of  that  see.  His  obligavit 
for  the  archdeaconry  is  dated  2nd  October,  1479.  Spens  died  on  the 
15th  April,  1480 — according  to  Lesley — of  a broken  heart  because  war 
had  broken  out  between  England  and  Scotland.  Robert  was  in  a position 
to  procure  his  own  election  to  the  see.  He  is  the  opportunist  par  excellence 
and  makes  use  of  the  unquiet  and  unsettled  time  between  1480  and  1484 
to  further  most  profitably  his  ecclesiastical  career.  He  remained,  however, 
loyal  to  James  and  his  interests  as  against  those  of  Albany  and  his  party. 

His  tenure  of  Aberdeen  was  brief  and  breezy.  So  brief  was  it  that 
Lesley,  writing  of  the  death  of  Spens,  mentions  as  his  immediate  successor 
“ ane  wise  and  learned  prelate  callit  William  Elphinstone.”  All  the 
evidence  as  collected  and  interpreted  by  Dowden  shows  that  Blacader 
was  not  consecrated  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 1 Spens  died  on  15th  April, 
1480.  Robert  was  " elect  of  Aberdeen  ” among  the  Lords  of  Council  on 
12th  June  and  subsequently  in  1480.  His  provision  to  the  see  was  dated 
14th  July,  1480,  i.e.,  before  the  Albany  party  gained  complete  ascendancy 
in  James’s  affairs.  James  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Blacader.  He  had 
managed  the  downfall  of  Graham  not  unsuccessfully  to  the  King’s 
interest.  He  had  also  managed  the  divorce  of  James’s  sister  from  Boyd 
and  her  marriage  to  Hamilton.  He  could  therefore  expect  some  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  from  that  monarch.  Added  to  this,  Scheves  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  his  ambitious  and  vigorous  subordinate  removed 
to  another  diocese  where  he  would  be  less  likely  to  intrigue  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  his  own.  There  is  no  record  of  Blacader  attending  the  Council 
between  January  and  June  1480.  He  was  either  out  of  the  country,  or 
in  Aberdeen  attending  to  archdiaconal  duties  and  paving  the  way  for  his 
election.  According  to  Boece,  he  was  in  Rome,  and  the  subsidiary  evidence 
supports  this  statement.  He  may  have  been  there  when  Spens  died. 
Sixtus,  engrossed  in  his  campaign  against  the  Turks,  at  this  moment 
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wished  James’s  friendship,  and  would  hardly  have  appointed  and  conse- 
crated Blacader  there  and  then  without  reference  to  the  King.  Perhaps 
he  “ provided  ” him  provisionally  on  his  promising  a good  purchase 
price  and  setting  out  home  to  secure  election  and  raise  the  money.  This 
visit  to  Rome  and  its  results  may  be  constructed  as  follows. 

Blacader  was  absent  from  the  Council  from  January  to  June.  Boece 
representing  him  as  a man  of  lofty  mind  and  dignified  bearing  says  he 
was  at  Rome  at  this  time  as  an  ambassador  of  James  III.  The  latter 
quality  was  like  to  serve  him  better  than  the  former  in  such  an  office, 
and  gold  better  than  either.  According  to  the  historian,  his  embassy 
was  eminently  satisfactory  and  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
On  his  return,  he  was  received  joyously  by  the  magnates  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  and  took  the  oath  of  Fidelity  in  the 
presence  of  the  Chapter.  After  all  this  he  reported  to  James  the  success 
of  his  mission,  and  was  made  one  of  the  King’s  Privy  Council.  ‘ To  have 
procured  for  himself  the  see  of  Aberdeen  between  the  15th  April,  the 
date  of  Spens’s  death  in  Scotland,  and  the  12th  June  when  he  appears 
on  the  Council,  shows  him  to  have  been  a quick  worker,  a hard  rider,  a 
good  sailor,  and  possessed  of  a speedy  news  service.  Neither  travel  of  a 
papal  suitor  through  strange  lands  and  seas  nor  of  his  case  through  the 
consistorial  court  was  quick  or  easy.  That  he  made  sure  of  the  diocese 
before  reporting  on  an  embassy  seems  too  blatant  even  for  Robert 
Blacader,  unless  he  landed  at  Aberdeen  by  ship.  What  was  the  mission 
attributed  to  him  by  Boece  ? At  this  time  Albany  was  intriguing  with 
Edward  IV  and  James  with  Louis  XL  The  King  was  seeking  as  much 
support  as  he  could  from  the  Pope  in  the  domestic  turmoil  which  was 
disintegrating  his  kingdom.  Blacader  may  have  been  commissioned  to 
get  papal  influence  to  bear  on  Edward  to  disavow  Albany’s  cause  and 
make  peace  with  James.  A papal  Nuncio  with  such  a mission  came  to 
Scotland  shortly  after. 2 Lang  says,  “ James  was  hindered  from  crossing 
the  border  by  a papal  Nuncio  whose  remonstrances  did  not  prevent  the 
English  from  making  a raid  by  sea  and  land.”^  But  James’s  problems 
were  multifarious — a traitrous  brother,  a dubious  ally,  a now  powerful 
neighbour,  a mercenary  Pope,  and  a nobility  with  small  sense  of  patriotism 
and  a surly  mutinous  spirit.  There  is  little  doubt  that  James  woifld 
have  welcomed  a truce,  if  he  did  not  actually  instigate  the  Pope  to  procure 
one.  He  knew  that  his  feudal  army  was  likely  to  prove  a brittle  sword 
in  a war  with  England — as  it  did.  The  papal  Nuncio’s  mission  which 
succeeded  in  making  James  disband  his  army  and  Edward’s  ignoble 
action  further  sowed  suspicion  between  King  and  nobles  about  each 

^ Boece  : Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  56.  2 Pari.,  II,  211. 
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other’s  intentions  which  ended  in  the  latter  taking  the  King’s  Favourites 
at  Lauder  Bridge  where  laqueis  vitam  finite  coegissent. 

James  had  not  turned  actively  to  Louis  till  Albany  started  dealing 
with  Edward.  Blacader’s  mission  was  to  bring  papal  influence  to  bear 
on  Edward  to  disown  Albany. 

In  Aberdeen  Blacader  at  once  set  about  raising  the  money  to  pay 
the  debts  due  to  the  Papacy  for  his  “provision.”  Spens  had  devoted 
the  second  tithes  to  repairing  the  Choir  in  the  Cathedral.  Blacader 
withdrew  them  for  his  own  use.  The  town  rose  in  protest.  Aldermen, 
Council  and  community,  gathered  through  the  warning  of  the  bellman, 
unanimously  decided  that  “ nane  dwelland  in  the  same  burgh  sal  mak 
na  firmas  to  the  said  Robert  elect  nor  to  any  of  his  factors  ” ; any  body 
so  doing  was  to  lose  his  freedom  and  ‘ ‘ his  tak  sal  waflc  and  be  disponit  at 
the  will  and  sycht  of  the  aldermen.  Council  and  community.”  The 
effect  of  this  boycott  is  seen  in  numerous  cases  tried  before  the  Lords 
of  Council  in  which  Robert  pursues  various  citizens  of  Aberdeen  for  the 
non-payment  or  “ wrangwise  withholding  ” of  tithes  and  tiends  as  late 
as  1485.  Why  was  he  never  consecrated  ? The  political  turmoil  suggests 
one  answer.  Another  may  be  found  in  the  delay  in  raising  the  cash  for 
the  “ provision.”  The  bulls  relating  to  Elphinstone’s  consecration  were 
sent  five  years  after  his  election.  Perhaps  he  experienced  difficulty  in 
raising  money  in  an  Aberdeen  that  Blacader  had  despoiled  and  some  of 
whose  citizens  he  was  still  suing.  The  confused  situation  which  often 
saw  a nominee  of  the  King  and  a nominee  of  Albany  seeking  the  same 
benefice  made  the  Pope  wary  and  likely  to  grant  only  for  hard  cash,  or 
at  least  to  the  applicant  most  likely  to  secure  it.  At  all  events  on  the 
19th  March,  1483,  Blacader  was  translated  to  Glasgow,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  chief  reason  why  he  was  never  consecrated  to  Aberdeen.  It 
was  a stepping  stone  to  Glasgow  when  that  see  most  opportunely  fell 
vacant.  He  had  by  1480  secured  the  prebend  of  Cardross  in  that  see. 

One  further  incident  during  his  tenure  of  Aberdeen  is  recorded. 
Boece  relates  of  him  that  on  hearing  from  his  diocesan  officials  that 
Brassa,  in  the  episcopal  estate  of  Birse  on  Deeside,  had  been  devastated 
by  wild  Highlanders,  he  in  the  first  instance  returned  to  Aberdeen  and 
excommunicated  the  offenders,  then  calling  in  the  King’s  troops  he  crushed 
the  freebooters  and  compelled  them  to  restore  the  spoil.  The  action  is 
like  the  man.  He  never  hesitated  to  act  energetically  and  vigourously 
in  his  own  interests. 

There  is  little  political  record  of  him  between  the  years  1480-1483. 
The  records  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  these  years  are  practically 
non-existent.  There  is  no  recorded  appearance  of  him  in  Parliament 
till  1484.  What  attitude  he  took  in  the  Albany  and  Lauder  affairs  is 
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unknown.  On  the  whole  he  was  loyal  to  James.  His  position  was  that 
of  Argyll  who  had  little  liking  for  the  King’s  favourites,  but  less  liking 
for  a pohcy  which  would  put  Albany  on  the  throne  as  an  underling  of 
Edward.  At  any  rate,  the  same  month  which  saw  the  mysterious  downfall 
of  Albany  from  power  saw  Blacader  provided  to  the  see  of  Glasgow 
in  place  of  George  Carmichael,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Chapter. 
Carmichael  was  closely  allied  with  the  Albany  party  and  was  their 
nominee  to  the  see.  George  Brown,  orator  at  the  papal  court,  urged 
Carmichael’s  claims  in  vain.  Blacader  seems  to  have  been  a favourite 
with  Sixtus.  In  May,  1483,  a litter  a passus  of  that  Pope  states  that 
Blacader  has  come  to  Rome  on  the  King’s  business  and  his  own.  The 
King’s  business  was  again  to  secure  the  Pope’s  moral  and  material  support 
against  Albany  ; his  own  must  have  been  his  disputed  possession  of 
Glasgow. 

James  showed  some  of  that  skill  in  intrigue  which  characterised 
Charles  II.  Ruthless  men  might  hang  his  favourites  at  Lauder  Bridge 
and  traitors  open  his  gates  to  England,  but  by  the  end  of  1484  he  had 
successfully  played  off  the  nobles  against  Albany  and  Albany  against 
the  nobles,  secured  an  alliance  with  France  and  a peace  treaty  with 
England,  finally  defeated  Albany  in  the  field,  and  was  strong  enough 
to  begin  again  the  battle  over  papal  reservations. 

A brief  note  on  the  sequence  of  events  by  which  James  gained  this 
position  is  necessary  both  to  throw  light  on  Blacader’s  part  in  the  last 
fateful  rebellion  and  to  illustrate  how  he  used  the  present  position  to 
his  own  profit.  In  1482  the  nobles,  some  of  whom,  such  as  Argyll  and 
Avondale,  had  hitherto  served  James  loyally,  mutinied  at  Lauder  Bridge. 
But  they  refused  to  have  part  in  Albany’s  treason.  Argyll,  Avondale 
and  Scheves  effected  a sort  of  truce  in  August  between  James  and  Albany 
whereby  the  latter  was  restored  to  his  offices  and  estates.  Then  Albany 
delivered,  or  pretended  to  deliver,  James  from  AthoU’s  ward  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  in  December  was  by  Parliament  declared  Lieutenant-General. 
If  Lesle}^  is  correct,  a strange  thing  now  happened.  Argyll,  Avondale 
and  Scheves,  who  till  1482  had  been  James’s  chief  administrators,  fled 
into  the  country  to  their  estates,  and  Scheves  actually  resigned  the  see 
of  St.  Andrews.  Did  they  fear  that  a part  of  James’s  secret  agreement 
with  Albany  was  their  destruction  ? James  and  Albany  were,  after  all, 
brothers.  Possibly  they  saw  in  the  association  of  Albany  and  Angus 
(Bell  the  Cat)  a combination  difficult  to  destroy.  The  governing  clique 
was  now  a family  circle — not  a happy  one — ^James,  Albany,  the  King’s 
uncles,  Atholl  and  Buchan,  and  Angus.  The  very  nature  of  this  clique 
would  make  it  suspect.  Atholl  and  Buchan  were  sons  of  a King’s  widow, 
with  Earldoms  to  found  and  sustain.  How  better  than  on  forfeited  land  ? 
Added  to  this,  the  man  with  whom  it  was  purposed  to  supersede  Scheves 
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was  Andrew  Stewart,  brother  of  Atholl  and  Buchan.  The  nobles  in  their 
own  interest  now  supported  James.  In  March  1483,  James  himself 
dictated  the  terms  of  a new  covenant.  Albany  was  to  forswear  all  con- 
nection with  Atholl,  Buchan  and  Angus.  His  associates  were  deprived 
of  office  and  exiled.  Finally  Albany  delivered  Dunbar  to  the  English 
and  was  condemned  in  Parliament.  Edward  IV's  death  had  deprived 
him  of  an  ally.  Argyll  came  back  into  power  and  was  appointed  to 
negotiate  peace  with  England.  A satisfactory  peace  was  concluded 
and  he  became  Chancellor.  James  had  played  his  cards  with  consum- 
mate skill. 

In  these  years  Blacader,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Scheves,  whose  resigna- 
tion was  but  a fleeting  affair,  walked  warily  in  these  family  concerns. 
There  is  little  report  of  him  in  the  events  of  the  time.  The  Lords  of 
Council  met  but  seldom.  There  is  no  record  of  any  consideration  of  civil 
causes  between  October  1480  and  April  1483.  ^flth  Argyll,  Avondale 
and  Scheves,  who  had  carried  on  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  in 
compulsory  retirement,  there  were  none  in  the  King’s  family  party 
particularly  able,  even  if  willing,  to  administer  it.  Perhaps  the  standstill 
of  civil  justice  may  have  been  a strong  factor  in  the  reaction  against 
Albany  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  others  to  their  former  administration 
of  affairs.  Blacader’s  sole  appearance  is  in  the  Parliament  of  December, 
1481.  His  energies  were  occupied  in  raising  the  money  for  his  provision 
to  Aberdeen.  He  pursued  debtors  for  the  uttermost  farthing  to  the 
highest  court.  If  debt  recovery  is  an  essential  of  good  administration, 
Blacader  had  it  in  abundance.  Later  he  most  unscrupulously  sat  in  the 
Lords  of  Council  when  he  was  suing  his  debtors  before  them.  Being 
judge,  jury  and  appellant,  he  invariably  won  his  case,  whether  for  five 
merks  or  £100. 

Blacader  was  persona  grata  with  Sixtus  as  far  as  Sixtus  respected 
persons  apart  from  their  possessions.  Had  he  been  Pope  when  Blacader 
sought  a cardinal’s  hat  in  all  likelihood  he  would  have  received  one. 
Knowing  this,  James  chose  Blacader  to  circumvent  any  achievements 
of  George  Brown,  King’s  orator,  but  nominee  of  Albany.  His  latest 
mission  had  been  successful.!  The  Pope  issued  Bulls  commanding  the 
Scottish  prelates  and  nobles  to  obey  their  King. 2 The  Peace  of  Notting- 
ham between  Richard  and  James  ascribed  by  Ferrerius,  Lesley  and  Balfour 
to  the  influence  of  Imola,  may  also  have  been  a result  of  the  mission, 
whether  or  not  it  was  Imola  who  negotiated  it.  In  1485  James  desired 
Parliament  to  show  to  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  that,  “ Robert 
Blacader,  William  Elphinstone  and  John  Hepburn,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
are  thankful  persons  to  our  sovereign  lord,”  and  His  Holiness  is  asked  to 


1 Vide  supra,  p.  65. 
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defend  them  if  any  “ would  tend  to  make  trouble  or  move  plea  against 
them.”'  The  fall  of  Albany  was  what  James  had  to  be  most  thankful 
for,  and  Blacader  helped  to  achieve  it. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  James  would 
favour  the  promotion  of  Blacader  ; and  the  bestowal  of  Glasgow  was  the 
last  favour  that  Sixtus  was  to  confer  on  his  favourite  Scot,  for  he  died 
in  August  1484.  But  there  was  another  candidate  in  the  field,  George 
Carmichael,  Treasurer  of  Glasgow,  who  secured  election  immediately 
after  Laing’s  death,  1483.  This  was  in  the  zenith  of  Albany's  power 
and  could  hardly  have  been  done  without  at  least  his  tacit  approval. 
Dowden  shows  him  to  have  been  connected  with  Albany.  Blacader 
came  to  Rome.  He  convinced  Sixtus  that  Albany  would  not  reign  long, 
and  despite  the  urgings  of  George  Brown  won  the  support  of  the  Pope. 
He  had  been  translated  and  provided  to  Glasgow  on  the  19th  March, 
1483.  The  followers  of  George  are  denounced  in  a papal  missive  of  13th 
April,  in  which  it  is  hinted  that  Albany  is  his  supporter.  Persons  of  rank, 
etiam  ducalis,  marchionalis,  etc.,  are  required  to  give  Robert  the  honour 
that  is  his  due.  The  only  duke  who  could  be  referred  to  was  Albany, 
so  the  etiam  ducalis  had  more  than  formal  phraseological  meaning.  The 
Pope  claimed  to  have  ” reserved  ” Glasgow  during  the  lifetime  of  Laing.2 
All  who  oppose  Robert’s  elevation  etiam  si  archiepiscopali,  abbatiali, 
ducali,  dignitate  praefulgent,  were  threatened  with  excommunication. 
This  suggests  that  Scheves  too  was  opposed  to  Blacader,  fearing  his  rest- 
less ambition. 3 No  mention  of  the  King  was  made,  which  may  add  to  the 
belief  that  James  secretly  sponsored  his  promotion.  In  the  denunciation 
of  George’s  supporters  (13th  April),  Robert  is  referred  to  as  ‘‘elect  of 
Aberdeen  and  our  son.”  In  the  litter  a passus  of  20th  May,  which  tells  of 
his  coming  to  Rome,  on  the  King’s  business  and  his  own,  he  is  referred 
to  as  ‘‘  our  brother.”  His  consecration  to  Glasgow,  therefore,  took  place 
between  these  dates.  From  a reference  in  the  University  Munimenta, 
Dowden  further  fixes  this  date  as  before  30th  April.**  On  20th  November, 
1483,  Robert  of  Glasgow  witnesses  a royal  charter  at  Edinburgh.® 

On  29th  November,  ‘‘Dominus  Georgius  de  Carmigel  electus 
Glasguensis  ” received  from  Richard  III  at  the  request  of  the  King  of 
Scots  a safe  conduct  for  state  affairs.®  As  late  as  February  1484  an 
‘‘  elect  Glasgow  ” sat  as  one  of  the  Lord  Auditors.  Yet  Blacader  signed 
a royal  charter  as  ‘‘  Glasgow  ” in  November  1483,  so  James  obviously 
recognised  his  title.  James  was  possibly  employing  Carmichael  out  of 
the  country  to  keep  him  quiet  and  to  let  Blacader  get  settled.  Hi 
appearance  as  an  auditor  is  passing  brief,  and  there  may  be  some  truth 

^ Act  Pari.,  II,  p.  170.  * Keith,  253.  ■*  Theiner,  488. 
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in  Spottiswoode’s  statement  that  he  died  while  travelling  to  Rome  to 
seek  confirmation,  seeing  that  Robert,  who  was  now  established  in  his 
see,  could  be  ejected  only  by  the  Pope  who  had  provided  him. 

Thus  Blacader  again  used  his  diplomatic  position  at  Rome  to  push 
his  own  case.  This  time  he  successfully  held  what  he  gained.  Argyll  and 
Avondale  had  been  old  associates  and  were  now  in  power.  He  had  been 
more  than  usually  successful  in  his  mission,  for  the  papal  denunciations 
and  instruction  brought  by  Imola  in  1485  further  strengthened  James’s 
hand  for  all  ranks  and  classes,  lay  and  clerical,  are  thereby  warned  to 
remain  obedient  and  faithful  to  James  and  his  legitimate  successors  and 
to  abstain  from  aU  conspiracies  and  confederacies  against  him.  All  who 
disobey  this  injunction,  whoever  they  be,  are  threatened  with  excom- 
munication and  interdict.  If  James  did  not  himself  actually  nominate 
Blacader  for  Glasgow  in  return  for  services  in  Rome,  he  certainly  sanc- 
tioned the  appointment  and,  as  seen,  in  1485  recommended  him  to  Pope 
and  Parliament  as  a “ thankful  person,”  desiring  for  him  from  Innocent 
the  favour  shown  by  Sixtus. 

(The  administration  of  Glasgow  by  Blacader  will  be  dealt  with  in 
Part  II.  For  the  present  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  career  will  be 
followed.) 

Scheves,  whatever  his  faults,  had  been  loyal  to  James  III  in  the 
internal  politics  of  the  land.  So  too  had  Blacader,  though  each  had  in 
seeking  benefices  dealt  in  the  illegal  practice  of  barratry,  sometimes, 
however,  with  the  consent  or  at  least  the  connivance  of  the  King. 
Blacader  had  little  hope  of  gaining  the  metropolitan  see  of  St.  Andrews. 
Scheves  had  sensed  the  cuckoo  in  the  nest  while  Blacader  was  at  St. 
Andrews — he  had  been  one  himself  in  the  time  of  Graham.  There  was 
little  further  hope  of  promotion  of  Robert  through  James.  If  he  could 
not  gain  St.  Andrews,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  working  of  his  mind  sug- 
gested the  next  best  thing  to  be  the  erection  of  Glasgow  also  into  a 
metropolitan  see.  James  showed  no  desire  to  further  such  a scheme. 
Wearied  by  his  importunity,  possessing  an  unsuspected  sense  of  humour, 
James,  in  July  i486,  sent  Blacader  and  Scheves  on  his  business  to  Rome. 
They  could  fight  their  battles  before  Innocent  and  give  him  peace.  It 
was  hardly  likely  his  business  would  suffer,  because  each  would  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  other.  So  well  did  they  work  in  his  interest,  that  a 
compromise  on  the  baleful  matter  of  provisions  was  achieved,  whereby 
the  Pope,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  Churches  and  monasteries,  delayed 
provision  to  them  for  eight  months  so  that  there  might  be  time  for  James 
or  his  successors  to  make  known  their  desires  to  the  Pope.  They  obtained 
the  concession,  doubtless  the  more  easily,  because  it  was  Innocent  VIII 
and  not  Sixtus  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Affection  had  prompted 
James  to  commission  them  to  secure  the  canonisation  of  Queen  Margaret, 
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who  had  recently  died,  and  the  two  prelates  were  appointed  to  report 
to  the  Consistory  on  the  Queen’s  life.  As  panegyrists  of  virtue,  they 
seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  for  the  canonisation  was  not  accomplished. 
Few  of  the  questions'  asked  concerning  Margaret’s  life  and  conduct 
could  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  prelates  themselves. 
What  did  the  contentious  bishops  think  when  it  came  to  an  esset  nimium 
loquax  vel  parca  et  rara  in  loqnenda  et  an  verba  aciosa  exproposito  unquam 
locuta  fuerit.  But  this  may  have  been  asked  only  of  feminine  candidates 
for  sainthood.  Still,  how  did  they  feel  when  asked,  “ An  in  suis  informita- 
tibus  et  tribulantibus  quas  tempore  eius  vite  passa  fuit,  patiens  fuerit  et 
illas  libenti  animo  sustenuerit.”  Neither  of  them  bore  misfortune  particu- 
larly patiently.  But  as  the  rivals  glowered  at  each  other,  even  in  the 
sacred  court,  did  a blush  of  shame  tinge  their  cheeks  at  the  question, 
“ an  importunos  sustinuerit  et  injuriantibus  sibi  injurias  remiserit  et 
pepercerit  ? ” 

Scheves  outmanoeuvred  Blacader  in  dealing  with  the  Pope,  for  he 
achieved  the  erection  of  St.  Andrews  into  a primacy  and  gained  the 
rank  of  legatus  natus  for  its  archbishop  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Robert  proceeded  to  make  himself 
troublesome  and  Innocent  was  a Pope  who  hated  trouble.  He  haunted  the 
presence  of  Innocent  till  he  extorted  from  him  a verbal  promise  that 
Glasgow  would  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop.  On 
May  25th,  1488,  the  exemption  was  ratified  for  as  long  as  he  was  bishop 
of  Glasgow.  More  even  the  importunity  of  Blacader  could  not  gain 
from  Innocent.  The  Pope  looked  on  Scheves  as  chief  ambassador  and 
most  in  the  King’s  favour  and  honoured  him  accordingly.  But  in  with- 
holding archepiscopal  dignity  from  Glasgow,  he  made  for  James  an  enemy 
of  a clever  and  intrepid  man,  who  till  now  had  been  a loyal  and  capable, 
if  mercenary,  servant.  Scheves  and  Blacader  wrangled  the  whole  way 
home.  If  they  sailed  together  for  much  of  the  journey,  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  a ship,  how  they  must  have  come  to  hate  one  another. 
Blacader  returned  with  a grudge  against  James  for  not  supporting  him 
and  a thorough  hatred  for  Scheves  whom  he  had  supported.  A plot  was 
hatching  against  the  King,  and  in  his  black  mood  he  was  ready  to  listen 
to  the  plotters  especially  as  they  numbered  many  of  his  former  associates. 
The  exemption  from  Rome  came  too  late  and  was  too  little  to  send  him 
back  to  his  allegiance  to  James. 

Why  the  nobles  again  rebelled  against  James  in  1488  is  stiU  a matter 
of  controversy.  The  charge  of  selling  his  country  to  England  was  levelled 
against  him,  but  he  had  sought  peace  with  that  country  honourably 
and  Henry  VII  had  met  his  approaches  favourably.  Angus  could  ill 
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make  such  a charge  against  James  and  Blacader  was  himself  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  at  this  time  to  negotiate  with  England.  There 
was  no  question  of  betrayal  of  Scottish  interests.  Lang  says,  ‘‘It  is 
obvious  that  the  history  of  this  King  is  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  a 
parcel  of  treacherous  nobles  who  murdered  the  King  first  and  then 
reviled  him.”‘  There  is  a little  truth  in  this  statement,  but  not  all  the 
truth.  There  were  few  nobles  of  importance,  even  among  those  who 
fought  for  him  at  Sauchieburn,  who  had  not  cheated  James  at  some  time. 
There  were  some  who  fought  against  him  there  who  had  till  then  served 
him  well.  In  1487  the  Estates  passed  an  act  refusing  pardon  for  a space 
of  seven  years  to  all  traitors,  murderers  and  other  criminals.  James 
may  have  meant  the  act  to  be  a loaded  pistol  with  which  to  threaten 
an  arrogant  nobility  of  whom  few  had  not  been  in  some  way  murderers, 
traitors  or  criminals.  It  unfortunately  exploded  in  his  own  hand.  The 
passing  of  such  an  act  stirred  the  question  of  what  next  or  who  next  in 
the  ever  suspicious  baronial  mind.  As  they  looked  about  to  see  who 
would  profit,  they  saw  James  again  drawing  closer  to  Buchan  and  Atholl, 
men  of  his  own  house,  and  to  a few  others  who  had  not  been  at  Lauder. 
Forfeiture  would  greatly  profit  these  men. 

Yet  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  rebels  united  against 
James  for  the  same  motive  or  wished  the  same  consummation,  his  de- 
position. Angus  certainly  had  just  cause  to  fear  the  Act.  He  was  a 
traitor  twice  over.  Argyll  had  opposed  James  at  Lauder  because  of  an 
aristocratic  dislike  of  the  “ low  ” men,  and  perhaps  to  wean  him  from 
weaklier  pleasures,  to  an  interest  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  He 
had  wrought  a peace  with  Albany,  but  when  the  latter  became  too  closely 
allied  with  his  kinsmen,  Buchan  and  Atholl,  had  so  worked  that  the 
combination  was  broken  and  himself  made  Chancellor.  Now  the  Stewart 
uncles  were  again  returning  to  favour,  so  Argyll  joined  the  rebels,  fearing 
retribution.  He  was  free  of  ever  having  been  disloyal  to  Scotland  by 
mercenary  traffic  with  the  English.  Hume  was  a rebel  because  James 
had  suppressed  Coldingham  and  annexed  half  its  revenues  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Stirling.  Hailes  was  Hume’s  ally.  Blacader  joined  in,  because 
at  the  moment  he  was  a disappointed  ecclesiastical  careerist,  ripe  for 
sedition,  not,  as  in  Lang’s  verdict,  because  of  the  Act  against  Papal 
reservations,  because  he  himself  had  been  partly  responsible  for  the 
compromise  between  Innocent  and  James. 

There  were  some  grounds  for  dissatisfaction,  if  not  for  rebellion. 
The  currency  certainly  was  debased,  whether  by  James’s  contrivance 
or  not.  James  had  the  fatal  Stewart  weakness  for  handsome  or  enter- 
taining favourites,  and  in  all  likelihood  did  listen  too  readily  to  them. 
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Sauchieburn  was  a battle  between  Northern  and  Southern  nobles,  nor 
is  this  altogether  fortuitous.  Buchan  and  Atholl  and  some  of  the  poorer 
Northern  barons  had  greedy  eyes  on  the  fairer  lands  of  the  South.  The 
Southern  barons  were  aware  of  it.  James  could  act  firmly  ; he  could 
intrigue  cleverly  ; sometimes  he  did  both  at  the  wrong  time.  There 
was  in  him  some  of  that  same  hesitancy  and  indefiniteness,  coupled 
with  an  obstinacy,  when  the  fixed  idea  was  established,  which  brought 
his  descendant  Charles  I to  the  scaffold.  Having  won  a victory,  like  not 
a few  men  and  nations,  he  idly  threw  its  fruits  away.  He  dealt  with  an 
immediate  crisis,  but  not  with  all  its  causes  ; he  put  out  the  fire,  but 
forgot  the  smouldering  ashes.  The  rebellion  may  not  be  justifiable,  but 
it  is  understandable.  The  rebels  may  have  been  self-seeking  or  self- 
protecting,  or  both,  but  not  all  of  them  were  utterly  traitrous  villains. 
In  May,  1488,  a safe  conduct  was  certainly  granted  by  Henry  to  the  Bishops 
of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeld,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  Lord  Hailes  and  Lord  Lisle.* 
These  men  may  have  been  seeking  Henry's  support  for  their  cause  as 
also  was  James,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  either  party 
sought  to  break  the  integrity  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom  to  secure  it. 

Lang  spends  a good  deal  of  ingenuity  refuting  or  disproving  charges 
of  immorality  made  against  James  by  the  early  historians.  It  is  question- 
able if  the  nobles  ever  made  them  seriously,  or  what  their  propaganda 
effect  could  have  been  on  a nobility  whose  bastards  were  countless,  on  a 
clergy  amongst  whom  immorality  was  general  or  on  a commonality 
who  would  only  give  them  a salacious  grin.  Blacader  was  not  a moralist. 
The  number  of  “Daisies”  in  the  royal  garden  would  not  sorely  vex 
the  prelate  who  became  boon  companion  of  James  IV. 

The  revolt  was  successful.  James  “ happinit  to  be  slain.”  The 
tolerant  and  mediating  course  of  action  pursued  after  the  battle  by  the 
youthful  Absalom  bespeaks  cannier  heads  than  his  or  Angus’s.  Argyll 
and  Blacader  figure  largely  in  the  counsels  of  the  young  King.  For  a 
“ parcel  of  traitrous  nobles  ” suddenly  elevated  to  power,  they  behave 
with  remarkable  restraint.  Some  of  the  late  King’s  adherents  were 
plundered,  but  none  of  them  were  proscribed.  Ramsay,  a “low” 
favourite,  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Bothwell  which  was  given  to 
Hailes.  Even  loyalty  was  respected.  The  forfeiture  of  John  Ross  of 
Montgrennan,  James’s  Lord  Advocate,  was  quashed  by  Parliament, 
because  he  had  acted  as  a faithful  servant  of  his  late  Majesty.  His 
loyalty  and  Sir  Andrew  Barton’s  gleam  bright  in  this  sombre  story  of 
trimmers,  turncoats  and  traitors.  The  Lords  drew  up  the  Articles  in- 
vestigating the  causes  of  the  late  rebellion  were  chosen  equally  from 
both  sides.  Aberdeen,  Huntly,  Errol  and  Glamis,  who  had  fought  for 
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the  late  King,  Blacader,  Angus,  Argyll  and  Hailes  representing  James  IV. 
Investigating  the  death  of  the  King,  they  hit  on  a happy  formula,  merely 
saying  that  he  “ happinit  to  be  slain.”  Friends  and  enemies  alike  sub- 
scribed to  the  statement  and  the  truth  will  remain  unknown.  Buchan 
and  Argyll  were  given  little  prominence  in  affairs.  Angus,  while  he  was 
given  the  guardianship  of  the  King,  got  little  spoil,  and  was  to  descend 
into  further  treachery,  even  later  planning  the  murder  of  the  King,  with 
Buchan,  in  the  interests  of  Henry  VII.  i James  IV  seems  luckier  than 
most  of  his  Stewart  predecessors  in  that  in  his  minority  the  best  men  in 
both  parties  made  some  effort  to  unite  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
realm. 

Blacader  was  now  the  leading  ecclesiastic.  He  had  supported  the 
winning  cause  while  Scheves,  who  had  stuck  to  James  III,  was  now 
slighted  by  the  new  King.  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  and 
appointed  with  Argyll,  Angus  and  others  to  take  over  the  late  King’s 
Treasury.  Its  rumoured  wealth  was  fabulous,  for  when  the  Commission 
visited  it,  grievous  was  their  disappointment.  Some  jewels  and  some 
thousands  in  gold  was  aU  they  reported  on. 2 If  more  was  found,  the 
King  never  received  it.  Payments  made  to  Blacader  show  that  he  assisted 
the  King  in  the  Siege  of  Dumbarton.  In  1489,  he  was  again  appointed 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  made  one  of  the  body  of  Councillors 
in  attendance  on  the  King. 3 At  this  time  he  is  identified  not  so  much 
with  Argyll  as  with  the  more  violent  and  unscrupulous  part  of  the  insur- 
rectionists, the  Hepburn  faction.  (Scheves  may  have  already  bought 
Argyll  to  his  side  by  feuing  out  ” Muckartshire  ” to  him  as  reported  by 
Lesley.)  In  the  Autumn  of  1489  the  men  of  Lennox  lodged  a complaint 
with  the  King  and  Council  regarding  Blacader,  George  of  Galloway, 
John,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Lords  Hailes,  Gray  and  Drummond,  and 
others  who  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  authority  of  the  realm  and 
attempted  to  oust  barons  loyal  to  the  late  King,  “Irk  as  they  have 
shapin  now  of  late  without  tytiU  or  color  of  rycht  to  depryv  and  destroy 
the  Archbishop  of  Sanct  Andris. It  seems  as  if  Blacader,  gaining 
little  support  from  the  more  moderate  of  his  party,  turned  to  more  violent 
men  in  hope  of  procuring  St.  Andrews  for  himself.  The  Lennox  men 
accused  Blacader  and  his  allies  of  undermining  justice  and  of  appropriating 
for  themselves  the  late  King’s  Treasury.  The  slander  went  unpunished 
for  those  who  participated  in  the  Lennox  rising  were  pardoned. 

If  he  could  have  ousted  Scheves  from  St.  Andrews,  Robert  would 
have  done  it.  But  such  a procedure  would  have  been  against  the  concilia- 
tion policy  of  the  nobles,  and  there  would  have  been  the  added  obstacle 
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of  gaining  papal  consent.  Even  he  could  have  hardly  procured  this, 
and  James  IV  had  no  wish  to  embroil  himself  with  the  Pope  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a reign  which  had  emerged  from  insurrection.  Scheves,  if  he 
did  not  sit  secure,  at  least  sat  still  in  St.  Andrews,  and  despite  slights  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  came  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  James. 
The  King  sent  letter  after  letter,  worded  perhaps  by  Blacader,  to  the 
Pope,  urging  that  Glasgow  be  raised  to  a metropolitan  see.  Finally,  on 
14th  January,  1489,  Parliament  enacted  the  following  statute:  "It  is 
concludit  and  ordanit  be  oure  souerane  lord  and  his  thre  estatis  that  for 
the  honour  and  gud  public  of  the  realme  the  sege  of  glasgw  be  erect  in 
ane  Archbischoprik  with  sic  preuilegiis  as  accordis  of  law,  and  siclik  as 
the  archbishoprik  of  york  has  in  all  dignitez  emuniteis  and  preuilegiis 
as  vse  and  consuetud  is,  and  as  salbe  compakkit  and  aggreit  betuix  the 
said  bischop  of  glasgw  and  the  prelatis  and  baronis  that  Oure  Souerane 
lord  will  tak  with  him  to  be  avisit  with.  And  that  nane  of  the  kingis 
liegis  do  in  the  contrar  hereof  vnder  the  kingis  Indignacioun  and  panis 
of  brekin  of  his  actis  of  Perliament.”i  The  Chancellor  communicated 
the  Act  to  the  Pope  in  the  name  of  the  Three  Estates  and  the  King  wrote 
further  asking  that  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  should  be  made  a metropolitan 
primate  and  legatus  natus. 

On  March  30th,  Blacader  received  a safe  conduct  from  Henry  VII, 
and  did  not  appear  in  the  Parliament  of  June,  1489.  On  May  21st,  1490, 
James  wrote  to  the  Pope  about  a Crusade  tax  concerning  which  Blacader 
had  brought  to  him  letters  from  Rome  at  the  end  of  March  1490,  ‘ ‘ after 
long  delay.  ”2  He  refused  Innocent  any  subsidy,  saying  that  he  had  not 
the  gold,  and  that  the  day  for  its  payment  had  gone  by.  But  Blacader 
appears  in  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  in  February  1490.  " After  long 

delay  ” was  a euphemistic  excuse  for  James's  paying  no  attention  to  the 
demand,  for  Blacader  was  in  Scotland  a month  before  the  subsidy  was 
due.  Few  did  pay  any  attention  to  Innocent’s  demands,  except  when 
he  was  backed  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Blacader  was  at  Rome  in  the  latter 
part  of  1489  backing  up  his  claim  for  elevation  of  the  diocese.  Innocent 
lent  support,  perhaps  on  the  condition  that  he  procure  a subsidy  for  the 
projected  Crusade  against  the  Turk.  But  Blacader  was  wary.  He  re- 
membered Graham’s  fate  on  his  return  as  Archbishop  with  power  to  raise 
money  for  a Pope.  King  and  Prelate  between  them  probably  wrote 
the  answer  of  refusal  to  Innocent. 

Scheves  was  next  summoned  to  Rome  to  a Papal  Council  concerning 
the  Crusade.  On  April  17th  he  received  a safe  conduct  from  Henry 
and  set  out.  In  December  the  King  (or  Blacader)  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
cautioning  him  against  listening  to  Scheves,  because  Parliament  had 


1 Act  Pari.,  II,  213. 


2 


Ven.  State  Pap.,  I,  i88. 
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already  decided  to  elevate  Glasgow.  The  afore-quoted  minute  of  Parlia- 
ment is  included  in  this  letter.  • The  letters  sent  to  the  Pope  speak  as  if 
the  fate  of  a Kingdom  depended  on  the  elevation.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
existence  of  only  one  spiritual  primate  in  the  realm  might  be  a danger 
to  the  King  and  his  successors.  England  has  two  primacies,  and  Scotland 
deserved  the  same  honour.  James  wrote,  “ Should  my  prayers  be  con- 
temned and  despised  like  former  ones,  I shall  infer  that  the  disobedience 
of  others  avails  more  than  my  devotedness.''^  Importunity  prevailed, 
and  Glasgow  was  erected  into  an  archepiscopal  and  metropolitan  see  on 
gth  January,  1492. 

1 Ven.  State  Pap.,  I,  119.  * Ibid.,  203,  204,  206. 


